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nach zusammengehoren, tritt am klarsten bei lie hervor; denn lie 
verhalt sich zu der volleren Form liez gewiss nicht anders, als 
z. B. in der 3 sg. des Imperativs la zu alterem laz. So wenig sich 
lie von la, lot trennen lasst, darf gie von gat, gdn losgerissen und 
zu got. iddja gezogen werdan. 

Hekmanst Collitz. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



THE ELIZABETHAN SHOWMAN'S APE 

In Romeo and Juliet n, i, after Capulet's ball, Benvolio calls out 
to Romeo, whom he has seen climb over the wall of Capulet's or- 
chard. Receiving no answer, he bids his companion Mercutio call. 
Mercutio responds (lines 6-16) : 

Nay, I'll conjure too. 
Romeo! humours! madman! passion! lover! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh! 



He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not ; 
The ape is dead, and I must conjure him. . . . 

Malone commented on the word ape : " This phrase appears to 
have been frequently applied to young men, in our author's time, 
without any reference to the mimickry of that animal. It was an 
expression of tenderness, like poor fool. Nash, in one of his pam- 
phlets, mentions his having read Lyly's Euphues when he was a 
little ape at Cambridge." Schmidt explains the word in this pas- 
sage and in 2 Henry IV i, iii, 31, as " term of endearment." De- 
lius cited Lady Macduff's calling her little son poor monkey 
(Macbeth iv, ii, 59). Other editors agree in giving the substance 
of Malone's note with slight variations. 

Mercutio, however, is not using ape as " an expression of tender- 
ness." He has begun his burlesque adjuration to Romeo in the 
character of a wizard conjuring up a spirit, in keeping with the 
midnight hour and Romeo's invisibility. Romeo's failure to answer 
suggests to him another situation to parody, that of the showman 
with the performing ape, which has been trained to " play dead " 
or to pretend disobedience, Ben Jonson's "juggler with a well- 
educated ape, to come over the chain for a king of England, and 
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back again for the Prince, and sit still ... for the Pope and the 
King of Spain " (Bartholomew Fair, Induction, 1st speech) . 

The point is made perfectly clear by a passage in Lording Barry's 
Ram-Alley (printed 1611) iv, ii, in which Captain Face (or Puffe), 
a braggart soldier, who has bullied two old men earlier in the play, 
is in turn humiliated by two young men, Boutcher and William 
Smalshanke(s). The scene is a room in a tavern, where Face is 
asking to have his supper served. 

Enter Boutcher, W. Smalsharike, and Constantia. 1 

Bou. Now leaue vs boy; blesse you Captaine Face, 

Gap. lie haue no Musick? W. 8. Foot doost take vs for fidlers. 

Cap. Then turne Straight. Drawer runne down the staires, 

And thanke the Gods a gaue me that great patience 

Not to strike you. Bou. Your patience sir is great. 

For you dare sildome strike. Sirra they say, 

You needs will wed the widdow Taffata, 

Nolens volens. Cap. Doe not vrge my patience, 

Awake not furie, new rakt vp in embers, 

I giue you leaue to liue. W. S. Men say y'aue tricks, 

Y'are an admirable Ape, and you can doe 

More feates then three Babounes, we must haue some. 

Cap. My patience yet is great, I say be gone, 
My tricks are dangerous. Bou. That's nothing, 
I haue brought you furniture, come get vp 

Vp vpon this table, do your feates, (G2 recto) 

Or I will whip you to them, doe not I know 
You are a lowsie knaue. Cap. How? lowsie knaue, 
Are we not English bred? Bou. Y'are a coward Roague, 
That dares not look a Kitling in the face, 
If she but stare or mew. Gap. My patience yet is great: 
Doe you bandie troopes, by Dis I will be knight, 
Weare a blew coate on great Saint Georgesd&y, 
And with my fellowes driue you all from Paules 
For this attempt. Bou. Will you yet get vp, 
I must lash you to it. Cap. By Pluto, Gentlemen, 
To doe you pleasure, and to make you sport, 
He do't. W. 8. Come get vp then quick. 

Bou. He dresse you sir. Cap. By Ioue 'tis not for feare, 
But for a loue I beare vnto these tricks, 
That I performe it. Bou. Hold vp your snout sir, 
Sit handsomly, by heauen, sir you must do it, 

*Text from the Students' Facsimile Edition (1913), G verso and G2 
recto. 
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Come boy, W. 8. No by this good light, He play 

Him that goes with the motions. Dra. Wher's the Cap, Gentlemen? 

TV. 8. Stand back boy, and be a spectator, Gentlemen 
You shall see the strange nature of an out-landish beast, 
That ha's but two legs, bearded like a man, 
Nosd like a Goose, and toungd like a woman, 
Lately brought from the land of Catita, 
A beast of much vnderstanding, were it not giuen 
Too much to the loue of Venery: do I not do it well? 

Bou. Admirably. W. 8. Remember noble Captaine, 
You skip when I shall shake my whip. Now sir, 
What can you doe for the great Turke? 
What can you doe for the Pope of Rome? 
Harke, he stirreth not, he mooueth not, he waggeth not, 
What can you do for the towne of Geneua sirra? 

He holds vp his hands insteed of praying. 

Con. Sure this Baboune is a great Puritane, 
Bou. Is not this strange. W. 8. Not a whit by this light, 
Bankes his horse and hee were taught both in a stable. 

Prom a comparison with this passage it is clear that Mercutio's 
words, " He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not," were part 
of the patter of the contemporary ape-leader, used when the animal 
carried out his trick of playing dead or of sitting motionless when 
asked to perform " for the Pope and the King of Spain." In say- 
ing " The ape is dead, and I must conjure him," Mercutio may be 
continuing according to the formula of a showman, or he may be 
merely resuming the character of mock wizard which he had as- 
sumed at first. The passage from Bam- Alley makes clear at least 
that by ape he means the performing ape of the Elizabethan show- 
man, and that in line 15 he has preserved for us a part of the 
showman's professional language. 

Further information about the performing apes of the period, 
beyond what is necessary to throw light on Mercutio's meaning in 
the passage quoted, is supplied by numerous allusions in writers 
of the time, particularly in the dramatists and satirists. 2 The 

2 For the suggestion to take up this part of the subject, and for the 
greater part of the passages quoted below, in particular, the very signifi- 
cant passages from Sir Gyles Qoosecappe, Davies's Epigrams, Jonson's 
Epigrams, and The Scourge of Villainy, I am indebted to the kindness of 
my colleague Professor J. Q. Adams, who had not failed to note their 
implications. For some other references I am indebted to the New English 
Dictionary, s. v. gue, and to Bullen's note on "blind Gew," Marston, 
Works, i, lxi. 
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popularity of the " baboons," which ranked in favor with the pup- 
pet shows and with Banks's celebrated horse, is frequently attested, 
down to the date of Jonson's Alchemist. 

I pray ye, what shewe will be heere to night? I have seen 
the Babones already, and the Cittie of new Ninivie, and Julius 
Caesar acted by the Mammets. — Every Woman in her Humour 
(before 1600), Bullen, Old Plays iv, 270. 

He thought like Bankes his horse, or the Bdboones, or cap- 
tain Pold with his motion, she would haue showne him some 
strange & monstrous sight. — (Dekker) Jests to make you 
merie (1607), Works, ed. Grosart, ii, 317. 

He shew'd his Maister sights to him most strange. . . . 
Shew'd him the Lyons, Gyants in Guild-Hall, 
King Lud at Ludgate, the Babounes, and all. 

— Samuel Rowland, Humors Looking Olasse ( 1608 ) , 

Hunterian Club, p. 29. 

To doe this trick in publike, she'd get more gold 
Then all the Baboones, Calues with two tailes, 
Or motions whatsoeuer. 

— Barry, Ram-Alley, B 2 recto. 

Nor heard a drum struck 
For baboons or puppets. 

— Jonson, Alchemist (acted 1610), v, i, 14 

That the exhibitor was famous for his explanatory " lecture " is 
clear from Sir John Davies's Epigram xxx (1597), In Dacum: 

But some prose speeches I have heard of his. . . . 
He first taught him that keeps the monuments 
In Westminster, his formal tale to say, 
And also him which puppets represents, 
And also him which with the ape doth play. 

— Marlowe, Works, ed. Dyce, p. 360. 

The scene with Captain Puffe in Earn- Alley, already quoted, is 
further evidence of this, and doubtless has preserved verbatim, 
mingled with some burlesque alterations, parts of the actual speech 
of one exhibitor, apparently the very one whom Shakespeare had 
heard and had made Mercutio quote. 

A number of the ape's tricks — to play dead, to " come over the 
chain for a king of England and back again for the Prince " (in 
Queen Elizabeth's time he had doubtless done as much for her), 
to pretend to say his prayers in honor of the town of Geneva, to 
sit up, to " skip " at the crack of the trainer's whip, and to feign 
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disobedience when commanded to perform for the Pope, the King 
of Spain, or the Great Turk — are recorded in the passages from 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Barry. 

Further, the names of two of these performing apes have been 
preserved, with a record of the place where one of them was ex- 
hibited. The anonymous play Sir Gyles Goosecappe, acted perhaps 
before 1600, printed in 1606, begins (Bullen, Old Plays iii, 7-8) 
with a scene in which two English pages, Jack and Will, affect to 
mistake Bullaker, a French page, for an ape. 

lack. A my worde (Will) tis the great Baboone, that was to be seen 
in Southwarke 

Will wheres his keeper trow, is he broke loose? 

lack. Hast ever an apple about thee (Will) ? Weele take him up; 
sure, we shall get a monstrous deale of mony with him. 

Will. That we shall, yfath, boy! and looke thou here, heres a red 
cheeckt apple to take him up with. . . . 

la. Give me the apple to take up lack, because my name is lack. 

Will. Hold thee, lack, take it. 

la. Come, lack, come lack, come, lack. 

And the same ape is apostrophized by Marston in The Scourge of 
Villany (1598), Satire is, Here's a Toy to mock an Ape indeed. 
(Works, ed. Bullen, in, 362-367). The objects of Marston's satire 
in this piece are critics, authors, gallants, and hypocrites, who are 
all, in turn, compared to apes. 

Come down, ye apes, or I will strip you quite, 



Down, Jackanapes, from thy feign'd royalty! 
What! furr'd with beard — cast in a satin suit, 
Judicial Jack? How hast thou got repute 
Of a sound censure? idiot times, 
When gaudy monkeys mow o'er spritely rhymes! 

— lines 11-18 

Old Jack of Paris-garden, canst thou get 

A fair rich suit, though foully run in debt? 



. Canst use a false-cut die 
With a clean grace and glib facility? 
Canst thunder cannon-oaths, like th' rattling 
Of a huge, double, full-charg'd culver ing? 
Then Jack, troop 'mong our gallants, kiss thy fist, 
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And call them brothers; say a satirist 

Swears they are thine in near affinity, 

All cousin-germans, save in villainy; 

For (sadly, truth so say) what are they else 

But imitators of lewd beastliness? 

Far worse than apes; for mow or scratch your pate, 

It may be some odd ape will imitate; 

But let a youth that hath abused his time 

In wronged travel, in that hotter clime, 

Swoop by old Jack, in clothes Italianate, 

And I'll be hang'd if he will imitate 

His strange fantastic suit-shapes. 

— lines 72-94. 

Why looks neat Currus all so simp'ringly? 

Why babblest thou of deep divinity, 

And of that sacred testimonial, 

Living voluptuously like a bacchanal? 

Good hath thy tongue, but thou, rank Puritan, 

I'll make an ape as good a Christian; 

I'll force him chatter, turning up his eye, 

Look sad, go grave; demure civility 

Shall seem to say, " Good brother, sister dear ! " 

—lines 105-113. 

then, was shown at Paris Garden, that is, the Swan 
r the Bear Garden, in Southwark. The last passage 
seems to identify him with the ape which Captain Puffe was com- 
pelled to impersonate; hence it is highly probable that Mercutio's 
speech, from which this discussion has taken rise, is an allusion 
to "old Jack of Paris Garden." 

Another performing baboon was "blind Gew," or Gue, men- 
tioned from 1598 on. 

But who's in yonder coach? My lord and fool, 
One that for ape-tricks can put Gue to school. 

— Edward Guilpin, Skialetheia (1598), Satire v. 104-105. 

(Collier's reprint, p. 48). 

Gue, hang thy selfe for woe, since gentlemen 
Are now growne cunning in thy apishness; 
Nay, for they labour with their foolishness 
Thee to undoe, procure to hang thou them: 
It is a strange seeld seene uncharitie 
To make fooles of themselves to hinder thee. 

— do, Epigram xi, To Gue (Collier, p. 6). 

Whilest thou dost raise some player from the grave, 
Out-dance the Babion, or out-boast the Brave; 
Or, mounted on a stool, thy face doth hit 
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On some new gesture that's reputed wit? 
O, run not proud of this. Yet take thy due, 
Thou dost out-zany Cokely, Pod : 3 nay Gue. 

— Jonson, Epigrams (1616), exxix, To Mime 
( Works, ed. Cunningham, iii, 257 ) . 

Ho! blind Gew would ha' don't rarely, rarely. 
— Marston, First Part of Antonio and Mellida (acted 1599, 
printed 1602), Induction; Works, Bullen, i, 13. 

For blind Gue, you know has six-pence at the least for groping 
in the Darke. 

— Meeting of Gallants (1604) B 3 b {New Engl. Diet., s. v. 
gue). 

It is apparent from these passages that Gue was the name of a 
blind performing baboon, and not, as has been conjectured, " an 
actor who had gone blind." The New English Dictionary seems to 
regard " blind Gue," in the quotation of 1604, as the name of the 
blindfolded player in Blindman's Buff, but I have never heard of 
this game being played for sixpences. Does the passage not mean 
simply that blind Gue's owner exhibited him for sixpence? 

The New English Dictionary, following Wares, explains the word 
gue, occurring in Webster's White Devil (acted about 1610, printed 
1612) in, iii, 99 and in Brathwaite's Honest Ghost (1658), p. 232, 4 
as an adaptation of the French gueux, used in the sense of ' rogue.' 
This etymology can only be regarded as conjectural, but it may 
well be that the French word, made famous by the revolt in the 
Netherlands, became familiar to Englishmen when refugees from 
Flanders crossed the Channel by the tens of thousands and when 
English forces took part in the defence of the revolted provinces. 
If this was the case, it was possibly this recently imported word 
which was adopted as the name of the blind baboon, the chief rival 
in public favor of Jack of Paris Garden. 6 

W. Steunk, Jr. 

Cornell University. 

3 The same as Dekker's Captain Pold, above. 

4 Nares gives another instance from the same work, p. 139. 

"The reading in Webster is doubtful; see variants and comment in the 
edition by Professor M. W. Sampson (Belles-Lettres Series), p. 87. The 
recorded instances of the word as a common noun are subsequent to the 
fame of Gue the baboon. The earliest instances of the use of Gueux in the 
historic sense noted in the New Engl. Diet, are of 1624 (Geuses) and 1665 
(Geux). That both common noun and proper name are from gueux seems 
very probable, but neither derivation can be regarded as certain. 



